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consciousness that he was in any way offending against orthodoxy.
J do not mean you to suppose that the author of this book would
TLg,ve been what we call a reformer, but I think he would probably
have told you that what the Church commanded was no doubt
right, but that all these ceremonies and details of dogma were
as nothing compared to a man having the true light.

Spinoza's work fell, at the time, quite flat, not only on the
orthodox, but on most of the unorthodox, until towards the end
of the eighteenth century. It was a time when people cared very
little for anything they could not put into definite propositions, and
.all through the eighteenth century you will find that the higher
side of Spinoza's teaching was absolutely ignored. I think there
is not a single writer in the Eighteenth century who can be said
to grapple with Spinoza seriously. His orthodox opponents picked
logical holes in one or more of his propositions, which was not a
very difficult feat, although I am bound to say that they did it ill
-rather than well. Freethinkers, on the other hand, got hold of the
Theologico-Political Treatise, and picked out its arguments against
miracles, and so forth, as controversial weapons; whereas it is
xeally a little matter whether a man believes in miracles or not,
but an infinitely greater matter in what spirit he believes or
disbelieves them. The first man, so far as I know, in modern
Europe who really* took hold of Spinoza in the right way was
Lessing, the great restorer of literature and criticism in Germany.
Then the spirit of Spinoza, which was first awakened in Lessing,
took hold of Groethe. To say that it took hold of Groethe is to say
that it was established in the centre of the European movement
of letters and civilization. I need hardly tell those of you whom
it interests to know it that the spirit of Spinoza has been actively
at work ever since in the whole development of modern German
philosophy.

His influence then came to England through Coleridge, who was
a man of genius in many directions: in poetry, in religion, and
almost, although not quite, in philosophy. Coleridge learned to
Tniow Spinoza from the Germans, and taught much of what he
knew to Wordsworth. There is an odd story in Coleridge's auto-
biography, of how he roatned about with Wordsworth on the
'Quantocks, where he was living during the early period of the
-great French war. There was an alarm about Jacobins and
corresponding societies, and so a disguised police officer was sent
to watch the movements of Coleridge and Wordsworth as being
more or less suspected persons. Coleridge heard afterwards what
this man had reported of the fragments of conversation he had
picked up. " At first he fancied that we were aware of our danger,
for he often heard me talk of * Spy Nozy;' which he was inclined